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GEORGETOWN COLLEGE IN THE EAELY 
DAYS. 

By REV. EDWARD I. DEVITT, S.J. 
(Read before the Society, March 10, 1908.) 

Georgetown College is the oldest academic institu- 
tion, under Catholic direction, for young men, in the 
United States, and it holds also, by priority of founda- 
tion, the first place in the District of Columbia, as an 
educational establishment, antedating the formation 
of the federal district and the birth of the City of 
Washington. 

In 1889 the college celebrated with befitting pomp 
and ceremony, the hundredth anniversary of its 
origin; it is, therefore, in the one hundred and nine- 
teenth year of its existence. In its material growth 
it has expanded from the solitary academic structure, 
removed about four years ago, into the clustering pile 
that crowns the ancient site, consisting of nine dis- 
tinct constructions, known in order of their erection, 
as the Old North Building (begun 1791, completed 
1808), the Infirmary (1831-1848), the Mulledy Build- 
ing (1831), the Observatory (1843), the Maguire 
Building (1854), the Healy, or Main Building (1879), 
the Dahlgren Chapel (1893), the Ida M. Ryan Hall 
(1905), the Ryan Gymnasium (1908). 

In its departmental expansion, to the original 
classical academy have been added, as opportunity 
arose, or expediency prompted, the astronomical Ob- 
servatory, in 1843; the Medical School, in 1851; the 
Law School, in 1870; the University Hospital, in 
1898; the Dental School, in 1901; the Training School 
for Nurses, in 1903. 
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A detailed narration of the origin, growth and de- 
velopment of such an institution would transgress the 
limitations of this paper. I propose to dwell upon 
"The Early Days" of the college: the full history 
of the university may be read, in methodical arrange- 
ment and completeness of treatment, in erudite works, 
and in sketchy magazine articles, as furnished by the 
bibliography subjoined to this paper. 

In treating of the origin of Georgetown College, its 
historians and chroniclers are wont to refer to earlief 
schools in Maryland, projected or carried on by the 
Jesuits. It is true that Father Ferdinand Poulton, a 
few years after the settlement of St. Mary's, wrote 
to the general of the society about the prospects of 
founding a college in the infant colony; and the gen- 
eral answered, in 1640: 

" The hope held out of a college I am happy to entertain, 
and when it shall have matured I will not be backward in 
extending my approval. ' ' 

Had this hope been realized, the Maryland college 
of the Jesuits would have vied with the oldest in the 
land for prestige of antiquity. But the times were not 
favorable. The laws against Catholic education and 
educators were so stringent during the greater part of 
the Maryland colonial period, that it was only at 
intervals, for brief spaces of time, and by stealth, 
that the Jesuits, essentially a teaching order, and 
always most solicitous for the education of youth, 
were able to conduct a school. One such a school was 
at Bohemia, Cecil County; it existed only for a few 
years, but that modest school numbered amongst its 
scholars, John Carroll, the founder of Georgetown 
College. He is the link, moral and personal, between 
Georgetown and earlier schools. 
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A Catholic collegiate or academic foundation was 
impossible under the laws of Maryland, which were 
expressly designed to prohibit and prevent it. Under 
such prohibitions of education at home, the Catholic 
youth of the colony were forced to go to foreign lands 
for instruction in letters. Naturally, St. Omers was 
the college that they preferred, as it was conducted 
by English Jesuits, who furnished also the mission- 
aries to the colony. The number of boys from Mary- 
land who crossed the seas for higher studies was not 
large, for, although many of the Catholic families in 
Lord Baltimore's colony were of gentle birth and 
ample means, yet there was little encouragement and 
no great necessity for, a liberal education in an agri- 
cultural community; and, even if they returned with 
the requisite intellectual and professional equipment, 
their faith was a bar to all positions of honor and 
emolument. Daniel Dulany, worsted in the con- 
troversy with Charles Carroll, "The First Citizen," 
could fling the taunt at his adversary, that he was so 
shut off from all participation in public affairs, as not 
even to have the right to vote. The expense, trouble 
and long expatriation were also serious obstacles. A 
young boy leaving home to enter college could not 
expect to return until his studies were completed, 
after an absence prolonged to ten, and fifteen years, 
or more; as instances, John Carroll, Charles Carroll 
and Robert Brent left America in 1747; Charles 
Carroll returned in 1765, and John Carroll remained 
in Europe until 1774; Leonard Neale was abroad 
from 1758 to 1783. Members of such well known 
Maryland families as Sewall, Brooke, Mattingly, 
Thompson, Hoskins, Semmes and Cole, joined the 
English Province S.J., and never returned to their 
native land. 
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Proscriptive legislation had prevented Catholics 
from attempting the establishment of any permanent 
seat of learning before the Revolution ; but, when civil 
and religious liberty had been secured, the oppor- 
tunity came, and the man to see and grasp the oppor- 
tunity was John Carroll, with whose name the history 
of Georgetown College is indissolubly connected. He 
had a large share in its foundation and upbuilding, 
and the sons of Georgetown, to honor his memory, 
have formally instituted the observance of "Founder's 
Day," in January of each year. It is not necessary 
here to rehearse the events of his life, nor to speak 
of what he accomplished as the first Bishop of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, when the 
Diocese of Baltimore was coterminous with the 
boundaries of the republic; it is as "Founder of 
Georgetown College" that he claims our special 
attention. 

Even before his appointment as Prefect-Apostolic, 
he saw the urgent need of such an institution; he 
impressed this upon his former brethren of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and secured their cooperation ; he drew 
up the plan of the "Academy on the Patowmack," 
and issued the prospectus in which he appealed to 
his friends in England for financial assistance; he 
selected the site, and, although he could not give 
personal supervision to the undertaking, burdened as 
he was with the solicitude of all the churches, he 
watched over the infant college with paternal inter- 
est, and to his influence and character are due in 
great part its early growth and success. His portrait 
by Gilbert Stuart, with that of his mother, whose 
maiden name was Eleanor Darnell, decorates the main 
parlor; the college also possesses relics from his 
birthplace at Upper Marlborough, the manuscript of 
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his "course" in theology, the missal which he used 
when he was a rural missionary at Rock Creek, the 
attestation of his consecration as bishop at Lulworth 
Castle, the circular which he issued detailing the plan 
and scope of the college, and many letters original and 
copied in relation to its standing and prospects. 

Upon his return to America, in 1774, he took up 
his residence with his mother, near Rock Creek, in 
Montgomery County, and ministered to the scattered 
Catholic population of this section of Maryland, in- 
cluding what is now the District of Columbia, ex- 
tending his excursions to the home of the Brents, his 
relatives, at Acquia Creek, in Virginia. The inti- 
mate knowledge of the locality, which he acquired 
during this missionary period of his life, was un- 
doubtedly a help to him in selecting the site for the 
academy, when the time for it had arrived. 

In 1784 Father Carroll was appointed Prefect- 
Apostolic, or Superior of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Convinced of the necessity for estab- 
lishing a school for higher studies, he wrote in 1785 
to his friend, Father Charles Plowden, in England: 

" The object nearest my heart, and the only one that can 
give consistency to our religious views in this country, is the 
establishment of a school, and afterwards of a seminary for 
young clergymen.' ' 

At the meeting of the clergy, held at White Marsh, 
Prince George Co., in 1786, he laid before them the 
plan of the academy and recommended the site which 
had favorably impressed him. The comparative im- 
portance of George Town at that time must have 
influenced his views. It was the chief borough of 
Montgomery County, and a town prominent for com- 
merce and population. It may be that the question 
of a national seat of government, and the probability 
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that it would be established on the Potomac, had some 
weight in determining his choice. It is said that 
he had contemplated placing the school on the present 
site of the national capitol; this tradition may be 
well-founded, as Jenkin's Hill, as it was then called, 
was part of the landed estate of his brother, Daniel 
Carroll of Duddington, who could have easily granted 
the ground that was required. But, the place was 
"too far away in the woods" for a boy's boarding 
school. In this connection there is another tradition, 
that, after the burning of the Capitol, when there was 
question of providing suitable accommodations for 
Congress, the old north building of the college was 
spoken of as a fitting place for the purpose. Mr. 
Shea says: 

" The choice of the locality finally adopted by Dr. Carroll 
is said to have been prompted to some extent by Mr. Alexander 
Doyle, a surveyor and architect, who was then erecting old 
Trinity Church on a knoll at Georgetown. West of it was a 
point jutting out into the Potomac, finely elevated, free from 
malaria, and swept by every breeze from above or below.' ' 

Dr. Carroll himself described it as " one of the most 
lovely situations that imagination can frame.' ' The 
first prospectus, issued in order to obtain subscrip- 
tions for the building, says: 

" In the choice of Situation, Salubrity of Air, Convenience 
of Communication, and Cheapness of Living have been prin- 
cipally consulted, and Georgetown offers these united advan- 
tages." 

In regard to the "Salubrity of Air," the college 
records note that the first death amongst the students 
occurred in 1843. 

The clergy sanctioned the project, approved the 
choice of site, and appointed five of their number as 
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directors of the undertaking— Rev. John Carroll, 
James Pellentz, Robert Molyneux, John Ashton and 
Leonard Neale. Three of these as trustees for the 
body, acquired by purchase from Colonel Deakins and 
John Threlkeld, one and a half acres of land, for the 
sum of £75 current money, a fair price, £50 an acre. 
Then came the question of ways and means to give 
actuality to what had been resolved upon. The day 
when munificent donations can cause a university to 
spring up, Minerva-like, fully equipped with grand 
buildings, highly-salaried professors, and all material 
appointments, was still in the distant future. A circu- 
lar was prepared and distributed in this country and 
England, begging for subscriptions; and prominent 
men in Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York were designated to receive them. Amongst 
others, Bernard O'Neill and Marsham Waring are 
mentioned, merchants, I believe, of Georgetown. The 
result of this appeal was not encouraging. The 
clergy, who held possession of the landed estates of 
the Jesuits in Maryland, sold some tracts of land and 
devoted the proceeds, together with other funds, to 
meet the expenses of the initial construction. This 
was the ' ' Old Building, ' ' as it was called, which, after 
doing service for more than a century, was torn down 
four year ago to make room for the present Ida M. 
Ryan Hall. Sentiment was strongly in favor of 
preserving the time-honored structure, but sentiment 
often yields to utility, and must give way to im- 
perative necessity. The space which it occupied was 
needed for accommodations suited to the age. It 
was mooted to preserve this relic of former days by 
transferring it in its bodily entirety to another site 
on the grounds, but this was declared to be imprac- 
ticable, on examination by expert engineers. The 
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timbers were intact, but the brickwork crumbled at 
the touch— one could thrust his thumb through it in 
places. This must have been an original defect in 
the material for construction, as Bishop Carroll wrote 
at the time : 

"Our Academy is going on, and I have not lost hopes of 
having it under cover this year, though the contractor for 
brick has been a great stop to the work by depending on two 
kilns of 60,000 each, which have been refused by the gentleman 
who superintends the building.' ' 

Probably those rejected bricks were worked in 
some way or other. 

Begun in 1788, the building went slowly forward; 
it was partially completed in 1789, but was not ready 
for occupany until 1791. 

Amongst other difficulties encountered in the launch- 
ing of the enterprise, a prominent one was the secur- 
ing of a competent principal. On this point Bishop 
Carroll expresses his anxiety, in a letter to a friend 
in England: 

"Our great difficulty will be to get a proper President — a 
superintendent. The fate of the school will depend much 
upon the first impression made upon the public, and a presi- 
dent of known ability and reputation would contribute greatly 
to render that impression a favorable one." 

At the meeting of the chapter, the following resolves 
amongst others, concerning the school, had been 
passed : 

"5. A clergyman shall be appointed by the Directors to 
superintend the masters & tuition of the students. 

' ' 6. The said Clergyman shall be allowed a decent living. ' ' 

What was understood by "a decent living' ' may be 
conjectured from the action of the Corporation of 
the Clergy of Maryland, in voting, a few years after- 
wards, a salary of £40 per annum for the professor 
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of philosophy, and £45 for his board at the college. 
The office of president was not an attractive one for 
the American clergy in 1791 ; the incumbent would be 
embarrassed by financial difficulties, and there would 
be a constant struggle for the existence of the institu- 
tion, with probable failure, after labors and trials; 
besides, few of the native-born priests had had proper 
collegiate experience, and those who might have filled 
the position were advanced in years, and their long 
service in the active work of the ministry rendered 
them disqualified for academic life and duties. In 
these straits Bishop Carroll had recourse to his 
former brethren in England, and on their strong 
recommendation, Rev. Robert Plunkett was chosen 
to be the first president of Georgetown College. The 
corporation defrayed the expenses of his passage to 
America— £50. He was an Englishman, and had had 
experience of college work at St. Omers and Liege 
in Flanders. But he presided over the college for 
only two years, 1791-1793 ; and was succeeded by Rev. 
Robert Molyneux, who, in 1805, became the first 
superior of the restored Society of Jesus, and held 
the presidency of the college, for a second term, at 
the time of his decease, in 1808. Rev. Robert Plunkett 
was afterwards, until his death in 1815, engaged in 
Missionary work in Prince George County, in charge 
of Queen's Chapel, and living principally with Mr. 
Notley Young. He was buried in the crypt under 
the chapel of the Visitation Convent at Georgetown; 
there also repose the remains of Bishop Leonard 
Neale, president of the college (1799-1806), and 
founder of the Visitation Order in the United States ; 
and of Rev. J. P. de Cloriviere, who from a Chouan 
leader against the forces of Napoleon, became the 
exemplary chaplain of the nuns in their peaceful 
retreat. 
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The first student enrolled upon the register of the 
college is William Gaston of North Carolina, who 
became prominent in after years in the lower house 
of Congress, and on the supreme bench of his native 
state. Gaston Hall, the Aula Maxima of the alumni 
association, is named after him; this, together with 
his portrait and marble bust in conspicuous posi- 
tions, serves to perpetuate the memory of this honored 
proto-alumnus. 

I became possessed recently of a letter written by 
the youthful Gaston to his mother. He was waiting 
in town for the opening of the school, and as this 
letter was unknown to former chroniclers, I quote it 
as something novel, and, at the same time, germane 
to our subject, as the boyish impressions of the 
writer, whilst showing his candor and simplicity, 
carry us back to the incunabula or cradle-days of the 
institution. 

Georgetown, Nov. 5, 1791. 
"Dearest Mamma, 

"At length I am safe arrived here after a journey of three 
days. [He was thirteen years of age at the date of this letter. 
The ' three days' journey was from Philadelphia, where he had 
been staying, although his home was at Newberne, N. C, 
where his father had been killed by the Tories during the 
War of the Revolution. The journey from Philadelphia was 
probably made by stage, resting at Elkton, and Baltimore 
overnight.] Now you may congratulate me of being at that 
place, where I have so long desired. The College will be 
opened immediately. I stay with Rev. Mr. Plunkett till it 
is, in company with a young gentleman that is to be a pro- 
fessor in it, who is the most religious person, that I ever met 
with. He has been talking with me this morning about God, 
and has made my heart almost burst with crying. A more 
beautiful situation than this in which the College is could 
not be imagined, on a high hill, with a view on one side of the 
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river, on the other of the town, quite surrounded with trees, 
and every other thing that could make it either beautiful or 
useful, it stands as if it were made on purpose for the erecting 
of some such building. Give my compliments to all my 
friends and I remain 

"Your dutiful son, 

"W. Gaston.' ' 

The school began with very elementary classes, but 
the original plan contemplated a rounded academic 
course, and gradually the standing of classes was 
raised, and their number increased. The printed pro- 
spectus of 1798, signed by Rev. William Du Bourg 
(president, 1796-1799), furnishes details of the studies 
pursued at that date, and holds forth promise of an 
enlarged course. This promise was fulfilled under his 
immediate successor, Bishop Leonard Neale. In 1801 
there were seven members of a senior class, studying 
logic, metaphysics and ethics. Some of the assistant 
teachers were aspirants to holy orders, and a class 
in theology was formed. Four of this class, Benedict 
J. Fenwick, Enoch Fenwick, Leonard Edelen and John 
Spink, were raised to the priesthood in 1808, the first 
members of the Society of Jesus ordained in the 
United States. Both of the Fenwicks subsequently 
held the office of president of the college. Benedict 
became Bishop of Boston, and founded the College of 
the Holy Cross, a direct offshoot of Georgetown; 
Enoch had a large share in building the Cathedral of 
Baltimore. They were descended from Cuthbert 
Fenwick, one of the first settlers of Maryland, and 
their father removed his family from St. Mary's 
County to live in Georgetown, so that his boys might 
be educated at the college, which they entered in 1793. 

The college was opened in 1791. The number of 
students enrolled in 1792 was 66; 47 new students 
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entered at the opening day of 1793. This was a prom- 
ising beginning, but growth was slow, and for several 
years following there was even a falling off. In 1813 
the boarders numbered 42; the average for the pre- 
ceding ten years had been 25. The century mark (101) 
was reached for the first time in 1818. Father John 
Grassi (president, 1812-1817) infused new life and 
vigor into the administration of the college; he pro- 
moted the study of mathematics, and secured the 
necessary apparatus for teaching the natural sciences. 
During his term of office the power to grant degrees 
was conferred by act of Congress, March 1, 1815 ; the 
measure was introduced by Georgetown's proto- 
alumnus, Hon. William Gaston of North Carolina. 
The first graduating class was that of 1817. The 
formal incorporation of the institution was effected in 
1844, under the name and title of "The President and 
Directors of Georgetown College"; by this new act 
of Congress, the powers granted in 1815 were en- 
larged. Beginning with two graduates, who received 
the degree of A.B. in 1817, the roster of George- 
town's alumni now (1908) bears nearly five thousand 
names. 

The Society of Jesus was reestablished in the United 
States in 1805; previous to that time the college had 
been under the control of the Corporation of the 
Clergy of Maryland, composed mainly of former mem- 
bers of the society. % They selected from their body 
trustees, and invested them with full power to choose 
a president and appoint professors. Since 1805 
Georgetown has been a Jesuit college, with the tradi- 
tions, the associations, courses of study and methods 
of teaching, which the name implies. Until 1860 the 
Provincial of Maryland generally resided at the col- 
lege; the Novitiate was there for some years; and the 
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students of philosophy and theology, until their trans- 
fer to Woodstock, Maryland, in 1869. Naturally, 
under such circumstances the college exercised con- 
siderable influence upon the religious development 
of the country and Catholic progress in the early days. 
The first three Archbishops of Baltimore had intimate 
relations with it: Carroll, as founder; Neale, as presi- 
dent, and Marechal, as professor. Bishop Du Bourg 
of New Orleans was president; Bishop Flaget of 
Bardstown and Van de Velde of Chicago were pro- 
fessors. Amongst the earlier presidents may be also 
mentioned Rev. William Matthews, for so many years 
the beloved pastor of St. Patrick's Church in this 
city ; and Father Anthony Kohlmann, a profound theo- 
logian, and founder of "The Washington Seminary' ' 
which stood upon the north side of F Street, between 
Ninth and Tenth. 

The first prospectus contained these words: 

"Agreeably to the liberal Principle of our Constitution, the 
Seminary will be open to students of Every religious Pro- 
fession. ' ' 

Protestant students attended service in their own 
churches. Catholic students were obliged to hear mass 
at Trinity Church, in Georgetown, and Father Francis 
Neale, the pastor, charged them pew rent in the bills 
which he made out as treasurer. Dr. Charles Worth- 
ington was the first attending physician. The school 
was intended for boarders, but, for a time at least, 
some of the scholars must have lived in the town, as 
hotel expenses are charged against them. Even with 
the small number living at the college they must have 
been cramped for quarters until the North Building 
was completed. The towers of that structure give it a 
chateau-like appearance. They were added not solely 
3 
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for ornamental purposes; the concussions from the 
testing of guns at the neighboring FoxalPs foundry 
endangered the walls of the original building, and the 
towers helped to secure strength and safety. 

As was the custom at boarding schools of that day, 
uniformity of dress was prescribed. Even as late as 
1833 it was, in winter, a blue cloth coat and pantaloons 
with a black velvet waistcoat ; in summer, white panta- 
loons with a black silk waistcoat. The uniform was 
more pronounced in color when the red waistcoat and 
yellow buttons, which formed a part of it, attracted 
the attention of George Washington. In 1796 he 
visited George Town, and the citizens turned out to 
welcome him. Christian Hines chronicles the event, 
and says : 

"I recollect that the Georgetown College boys were all 
formed in a line on the north side of the street (Water Street). 
They were dressed in uniforms consisting in part of blue coats, 
red waist-coats, and presented a fine appearance. They 
seemed to attract the attention of the General very much. ' ' 

Some similar apparition of color must have im- 
pressed the eye and memory of General La Fayette 
in 1824, for he spoke of it after his return to France. 

The annual commencements, or exhibitions, as they 
were then called, are worthy of mention. The differ- 
ences between the good old days and the present time 
are marked and many. First, in regard to the date 
of these exercises. The scholastic year then was pro- 
longed into the latter part of July, or even to August. 
The length of the exercises was appalling; heroic, in- 
deed, must have been the patience of an audience, 
which could bear up under the burden of sixteen ad- 
dresses, or more, and lasting sometimes from 9 A. M. 
till 4 P. M. It may be that the variety of the exer- 
cises, as shown by the curiously diversified pro- 
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grammes, was a help to endurance; otherwise these 
sessions would have been intolerable. There were 
monologues, dialogues, poems, speeches, compositions 
on moral, didactic and speculative themes; orations 
framed on classical models. Nor were these effusions 
confined within the limits of the vernacular ; they over- 
flowed the boundaries of the English tongue, and the 
dead and foreign languages were enlisted for the great 
occasion. No doubt the listeners felt complimented, 
as they were made the objective for elocutionary pro- 
jectiles in Latin and Greek, in French, Spanish and 
Italian. 

Probably they were so long-enduring, because the 
entertainments, musical, dramatic and literary, so 
abundant now, were then almost unknown, or few 
and far between. The audience had gathered for en- 
joyment—to make a day of it— and it wanted full 
measure. It was an age of heroic listeners. Father 
James Eyder, president of the college, whose fame as 
a pulpit orator caused him to be invited on special 
occasions to every part of the country, gave courses 
of controversial sermons in the Catholic churches of 
the city. It is recorded that he terminated a course 
at St. Matthew's Church by a sermon which lasted two 
hours and a half. And people flocked to hear him— 
modern degeneracy would cause "a beggarly array of 
empty benches.' ' 

The solemn academic exercises were held in Trinity 
Church until the large study-hall in the Mulledy build- 
ing was opened, in 1834. A procession was formed 
on the college grounds, and the officials, students and 
invited magnates marched to the church. The last 
affair of this kind was at the centennial celebration in 
1889. Commemorative services were held in the 
church on the death of Washington, when, as the 
Sentinel of Liberty reported: 
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"Master Robert Walsh, a young gentleman of the college, 
draped with badges of mourning, made his appearance on a 
stage covered with black, and delivered, with propriety and 
spirit, an ingenious and eloquent academical eulogium. He 
was succeeded by a second young orator, Master Dominick 
Lynch, who recited with animation a pathetic elegy. " 

It was this same Master Robert Walsh, who after- 
wards became a distinguished writer, that welcomed 
the Father of his Country with a poetical address, 
upon the occasion of his historic visit to the college, 
and this incident furnishes a fitting termination to 
this paper on "Georgetown College in the Early 
Days"' Two of Washington's grandnephews were 
amongst the students. Garret Barry of this city, and 
other scholars, had spent some days at Mt. Vernon, 
as the college records chronicle, and some of the 
faculty had visited him at his home. The tradition 
is that General Washington, to return these visits, 
rode up to the college, unannounced, and hitched his 
horse at the paling fence. But the visit had been ex- 
pected and prepared for— hence the "poem," the 
reciter being twelve years of age. Unfortunately, this 
youthful effusion has not been preserved, nor the 
reply of the venerable patriot, if he made one. This 
visit has become not only historic, but also a pre- 
cedent, as nearly all of the presidents of the United 
States have honored the college with their presence 
at the commencement exercises. 
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